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Dewitt C. Greer completed 25 years as State Highway Engineer 
for Texas on July |. For his philosophy about the Texas highway 
program, turn to page 3. 
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They are neither mad dogs nor Englishmen, but Texas High- 
way Department skilled laborers, so they rest out of the noon- 
day sun. With lunch finished, there's just time for 40 winks 
or a quick cigarette before returning to their maintenance 
chores along S.H. 7 in District 17. 


least four major eve 
this month. 


Saber re, New York. 


On July 29, 1870, the first neat Pohl ere S 


ment, known as “French asphalt pavement,” was 
laid on Williams Street in Newark, New Jersey. 

The first coast-to-coast paved road was the 3,300- 
mile Lincoln Highway, boosted by the Lincoln High- 
way Association, an organization formed July 1, 
1913. The Lincoln Highway traversed 13 states— 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
lowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, 
and California. It cost about $10 million. 

Each of the above events marked a determined 
move for better roads. Perhaps the greatest impetus 
toward better highways, however, was approval 
of the first Federal Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 
1916. This act provided that “the United States 
shall aid the states in the construction of rural post 
roads and for other purposes.” 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, $5 
million was appropriated, which amount was. in- 
creased $5 million each year until the appropriation 
in 1921 was $25 million. The administrative agency 


County, California, at a cost of $5: 


was a 2.55-mile contract Cisne | 


June 1, 1965, by contrast, 54,744 mi 
65,845-mile state-maintained Texas highw. 
(all but 11,101 miles of it) was classed 
aid construction—secondary, primary, or Interst 

When completed in 1972, the Texas portic 
the Interstate system will consist of about 3; 
miles, only slightly less than the Lincoln Highwe 
which stretched across 13 states coast to coast. 7 
meet modern traffic demands, the Texas Interst 
mileage will cost about $2.5 billion as compared 
$10 million for the Lincoln Highway, much of which - 
was not paved but was marked as a single high- 
way for the first time. E 

As we grow older, we sometimes hesitate to look 
in the mirror—but as highway builders we've im- 
proved with age! 
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A DECISION MADE by the Tex- 

as Highway Commission in 
1940 brought Texas to the forefront 
in highways and helped to change 
the face of the state. The Commission 
selected a young man with only 13 
years experience in the Highway De- 
partment to direct and to administer 
the highway program. 

Although there were many men 
with years of experience with the De- 
partment who probably would have 
qualified for the job of State Highway 
Engineer, the Commissioners picked 
a man who they felt had not only the 
ability but the vision to plan and build 
the highway system that would be 
needed in the years ahead. They 
named Dewitt C. Greer to the job of 
State Highway Engineer. 

Succeeding Highway Commissions 
have agreed with the momentous 
choice. Every Commission in the last 
25 years has overwhelmingly endorsed 
Mr. Greer. 

July 1 marks his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary as State Highway Engineer. 
Under his leadership the state high- 
way system has grown from 20,000 
miles to more than 66,000. He has 
supervised the expenditure of more 
than $4.5 billion to give the people of 


the Lone Star State the finest highway 
system in the world. Last year the De- 
partment averaged $1.25 million in 
expenditures every day to keep pace 
with motorists’ growing needs. Yet 
never a breath of scandal has touched 
upon this unparalleled contribution of 
service. 

A record of achievement like this 
does not just happen. Greer believes 
there are several factors that a high- 
way administration needs for a suc- 
cessful program, including good basic 
laws which give a highway depart- 
ment freedom from political pres- 
sures; confidence of the people, which 
a department must earn; qualified, 
dedicated employes who are advanced 
on a merit system; decentralization of 
Departmental activities; and delega- 
tion of responsibility to subordinate 
personnel along with the authority to 
carry out that responsibility. 

In the last quarter century Greer 
has received the top honors in his 
field. Last year the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials, 
at its 50th anniversary meeting, named 
Greer recipient of the Thomas H. 
McDonald Award, highest honor ac- 
corded by that organization. In 1953 
he received the George S. Bartlett 


25 Years 
of Leadership 


Award, presented annually by 
AASHO, the American Road Builders’ 
Association, and the National High- 
way Research Board, for contribu- 
tions to highway progress. He was 
named one of the top ten men-of-the- 
year in 1962 by the American Public 
Works Association and Kiwanis In- 
ternational. He served as president of 
AASHO in 1950, and he has been 
chairman of the AASHO Sub-Com- 
mittee on Administrative Practices 
ever since it was organized in 1946— 
an unprecedented term. 

Another honor was added in May 
of this year to the long list Greer has 
received since he took over the reins 
of the Department. Texas Christian 
University bestowed an honorary doc- 
tor of laws degree on him. And in 
June the Disabled American Veterans 
presented him with a plaque in rec- 
ognition of the Department’s record 
in employing veterans. 

When Hal Woodward was sworn to 
a second term to the Highway Com- 
mission in February this year, Gover- 
nor John Connally used the occasion 
to declare: 

“The Highway Department is one 
department with which I have very 


little contact—simply because it is 


Photographs courtesy Bob Russell, Fort Worth. 


State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer received an Honorary Doctor of Laws 
degree from Texas Christian University on June 2. At the ceremony, from 
the left, are: Dr. Warren Agee, Dean of TCU Evening College; Dr. Greer; 
Dr. Sandy Wall, Associate Dean of TCU Graduate School; and Dr. M. E. 
Sadler, Chancellor of TCU, who made the presentation. 


run so efficiently and well, with never 
a word of criticism.” It was another 
credit to Greer’s 25 years of leader- 
ship. 


ways Texas has built over the years. 

“We bow to no highway system, 
none that I have seen in the entire 
world, in a balanced highway sys- 
tem,” he said. “And Texas has that 
kind of system. Our expressway sys- 
tem, our primary highway system, our 
interconnecting state highway system, 
then our vast and far-flung farm to 
market and ranch to market road sys- 
tem, all paved, all smooth, all well 
maintained — that’s what I call a 
balanced highway system. I do not 
believe, to the best of my knowledge, 
that there is any state or any nation 
that has anything comparable to 
Texas in a balanced highway system, 
from the grass roots to the very com- 
plicated expressways in the big metro- 
politan areas.” 

Greer has outlined the ingredients 
necessary to achieve this balanced sys- 
tem. 

“Tt goes back to the confidence of 
the people and their confidence was 
expressed by the actions of the Texas 
Legislature. In the second place, there 


are 16,000 qualified, dedicated people 


Greer is justly proud of the high- 


in the Texas Highway Department 
who have done their part since crea- 
tion of the Department to make it 
probably the 
mechanism of its size in government 
today. With these few things, we are 
able to keep the whole thing moving 


smoothest operating 


on a basis of efficiency and economy 
and speed, which I think is what the 
taxpayer wants. 

“We have had for a long time a 
basic principle that the organization 
of the Highway Department has been 
free of political intrusion for at least 
35 years. Our people are employed 
and advanced upon merit. We put 


A proud Mrs. Greer accompanied her 
husband to Fort Worth where he re- 
ceived an honorary Doctor of Laws 


degree from TCU. 


responsibility and authority together 
in the subordinate officers of the De- 
partment all the way down into the 
ranks — not just responsibility, but 
responsibility and authority — and 
those things go together to make it 
a close-knit organization. We do not 
dictate from headquarters each and 
every detail of just how everything 
is performed. I think this principle 
brings out the very best in people. All 
this has built Departmental morale to, 
make our people proud to work for 
the Texas Highway Department and 
has kept them working for us through 
the years.” 

The State Highway Engineer points 
out that the organization of the De- 
partment makes possible cooperation 
with all levels of government—city, 
county, state and federal. Most high- 
way construction projects originate 
at the local level and the 25 districts 
cooperate with commissioners courts 
in selecting farm to market routes. 
This has proved highly successful in 
developing more than 37,000 miles 
of farm to market roads. 

Speaking before the International 
Road Federation meeting in Lima, 
Peru, in May of this year, Greer out- 
lined the rural road program in Texas 
and then touched on the philosophy 
behind it. 

“In the 15 years since the farm to 
market road program was initiated,” 
he said, in reference to the Colson- 
Briscoe Act of 1949, “the population 
of Texas has increased by more than 
50 per cent. Texas has moved to sec- 
ond place in the nation in the value of 
its marketed products of farm and 
ranch. Its industrial development has 
been among the most rapid of any in 
the nation, or the world. In the last 
two years, more industries of all 
kinds have located new plants in Texas 
than in any of the other 49 states. And 
many of these were induced to invest 
in Texas because of the excellent 
complex of farm to market roads in 
the rural areas where there is an 
labor and 


abundance of reliable 


plenty of ‘growing room.’ 


“The geometrics of a road should be 
developed in such a manner that the 
particular features will endure for 
many years. The structural develop- 
ment of the FM road on these long- 
range geometrics could be light and 
rather cheap. A road of this type, 
which might last 10 to 15 years, can 
be reconstructed later to higher de- 
sign standards. 

“Where original 
permitted good alignment and ade- 


circumstances 


quate right of way, construction evo- 
lution has been possible at minimum 
cost and with the least disturbance 
to adjacent residents or newly-de- 
veloped industrial properties.” 

Greer’s definition of a good road 
can be applied with equal facility to 
a farm to market road or to a multi- 
lane, limited access expressway: 

“A good road is a line of communi- 
cation between places, located over 
the most practicable route that will 
serve the most people, and constructed 


of a type and at a cost that will in- 
sure the taxpayers the maximum re- 
turn on their investment.” 

On its 50th Anniversary AASHO 
published a book about the history of 
the association, its beginning, pur- 
poses, growth, activities, and achieve- 
ments. Writing on the 50 years of 
cooperation between the states and 
the Bureau of Public Roads, Greer ex- 
pressed his philosophy in “From the 
Elder Statesman’s View”: 

“For the greatest portion of the 
last half century the Federal Govern- 
ment and the state highway depart- 
ments have cooperated in building a 
highway system unparalleled in his- 
tory. We would like to credit this 
successful partnership to the fact that 
project control of the Federal-aid 
highway program has been kept close 
to the people — where it is the most 
responsive to need and public de- 
mand. 

“Accomplishments of the last 50 


years speak well for the cooperation 
and friendly relations existing be- 
tween the state highway departments 
and the Bureau of Public Roads... . 
the two groups can work together. 
And if the relationship is not dis- 
turbed, the Interstate system could 
very well prove a monument to that 
partnership for generations, and per- 
haps ages, to come.” 

What does Greer envision in trans- 
portation systems in Texas in the next 
25 years? 

“I believe we are going more and 
more to the controlled access type of 
facility,” he says. “That means a 
complete insulation from roadside 
establishments and those things that 
cause the frictional type of accident 
on the highway system. It gives us 
a free-flowing movement, it gives us 


the mass movement of people and 
goods, with safety, and with comfort, 
and with speed. And I believe that is 
what the people of Texas want.” @ 


_ Another honor came D. C. Greer’s way on June 11, when the Texas De- 
partment of the Disabled American War Veterans presented an award to 
the State Highway Engineer in recognition of his “leadership in directing 
that veterans or their dependents be employed by the Highway Department.” 
Approximately 500 members of the Association attended the annual ban- 
quet at the statewide convention in Wichita Falls to witness the presentation 
of the walnut plaque with a map of Texas in copper superimposed. 
The plaque is inscribed: 


Presented to 
D. C. Greer 
State Highway Engineer 
Texas Highway Dept 
by 
Disabled American Veterans 
Dept of Texas 

Since Greer was unable to attend the meeting, the award was accepted 
for him by L. B. Dean, district engineer at Wichita Falls. 

After the presentation, Dean sent the plaque to Greer with these words: 
“It was my pleasure to accept in your behalf the enclosed plaque which 
was awarded to you by this organization in recognition of your leadership 
: in directing that such a large number of veterans, their wives or dependents 
| be employed throughout the state by the Texas Highway Department.” 


Youth was also 
sented at the festivities. 


repre- 


Foyest W. Brown, Senior Resident Engineer 


Houston, District 12 


| BE THE 13th of April this 
year, it was easier to cross the 
English Channel than it was to cross 
the Brazos River where it forms the 
boundary line between Brazoria and 
Fort Bend Counties. For many, many 
miles through the lush farmlands, 
only birds crossed the county line. 
It had been a formidable barrier 
from the time Indian war parties 
turned back at its banks. Settlers on 
one side of the river never met the 
people on the other side until that 
fateful day, April 13, 1965. 


The river itself is not too impres- 
sive; it’s not particularly wide or 
deep, nor is its current swift and 
treacherous. But the banks, steep and 
continually collapsing into the muddy 
water below, have stymied communi- 
cation between the people on either 
side. General Jose Urrea’s cavalry 
found it an effective barrier, too, 
back in 1836 during the Texans’ 


“Runaway Scrape.” 


There is probably on record at least 
one story of a young swain drowning 
while trying to swim to his beloved on 
the other side. And at least one out- 
law from each county must have 
jumped his horse into the water just 
ahead of a sheriff’s posse. If he did 
not make it, his bones probably 
washed up on a downstream sand bar, 
but if he did, he probably was free to 
start afresh in the new country. 

With the advent of the telephone, 
the automobile and the television set, 
natives on both sides of the river be- 
came mighty restless. They began to 
wonder about the people across the 
way. Who knows—there might be a 
market for surplus produce over there; 
that unmarried daughter might yet 
have a chance. And finally, in 1965, 
the dreams of those yearning to cross 
the Brazos were brought to fruition, 
primarily by Fort Bend County Judge 
Clyde B. Kennely and _ Brazoria 
County Commissioner Bill Isaacs. 


With all this in mind, approximate- 
ly 150 people met on April 13, 1965, 
at a yellow ribbon at the center of a 


spanking new bridge on FM 1462 over 
the Brazos. There was no mixing of 
the people from either side; those 
from one county stood behind the 
yellow ribbon and stared across to 
the people on the other side. What 
they saw was those from the other 
county doing exactly the same thing. 
It was just as though that bright yel- 
low ribbon was as wide and menacing 
as the swirling muddy river had been. 


There was plenty of oratory, since 
this was an old fashioned bridge open- 
ing. That provided the boldest ones 
present, the youngsters, with an op- 
portunity to discover their counter- 
parts from the land across the way. 
There was no holding them back 
then; the teenagers soon learned with 
some surprise that the tough ones on 
the other side (The current definition 
of “tough” is cool, man; or in yester- 


day’s parlance, “keen,” or “super.” ) 
spoke the same language. 

The county judges from the two 
counties, Alton C. Arnold from Bra- 
zoria and Clyde B. Kennely from Fort 
Bend, spoke a few sincere words de- 
scribing their dreams of a river 
crossing now transformed into real- 
ity. They listed the economic gains 
to be derived from the bridge, and 
they offered grateful thanks to the 
land owners who made it easier for 
the counties to obtain the necessary 
rights of way for the bridge. Texas 
Highway Department employes and 
the contractors’ workers were compli- 
mented on their workmanship. 

The oldest native of the area, who 
was present, was asked to cut the 
ribbon. With a firm hand, 89-year-old 
Mrs. Clara Brumblow severed the last 
barrier between Brazoria and Fort 
Bend Counties, and the two groups, 
with smiles on their faces, merged in- 
to one, as I knew they would. 


(Far left) Mrs. Clara Brumblow, oldest 
person in the area, cut the ribbon to 
open communications between Fort 
Bend and Brazoria Counties. Brazoria 
County Judge Alton Arnold (left) and 
Fort Bend Judge Clyde Kennely as- 
sist as the bridge over the Brazos on 


F.M. 1462 is dedicated. 


(Left) Left to right, George P. Mun- 
son Jr., Texas Highway Department 
district construction engineer, Judge 
Arnold and Judge Kennely agree that 
residents of either county will not need 
passports to cross the new bridge. 
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The Sam Rayburn Dam near Jasper 
begins to back up waters of the An- 
gelina River. The reservoir will even- 
tually be the largest man-made lake 
in surface area in Texas. The road 
across the dam is to be designated 
F.M. 255 and ultimately will run from 
S.H. 63 west of the dam to U.S. 96 
east of the dam. 


Speakers and honored guests attend- 
ing dedication ceremonies include 
W. F. Weed, president of the Lower 
Neches Valley Authority; Mrs. S. E. 
Bartley, sister of the late Sam Ray- 
burn; Miss Kathy Newton of Beau- 
mont who presented a bouquet of 
Speaker Sam roses to Mrs. Bartley; 
Mrs. Jack Brooks, Senator Ralph Yar- 


borough, Congressman Brooks. 


ee 


HERE IS NO SINGLE natural 

resource more important than 
water, President Lyndon Johnson said 
in dedicating the $61 million Sam 
Rayburn Dam and Reservoir by tele- 
phone on May 8. Site of the new dam 
lies north of Jasper on the Angelina 
River in East Texas. 

Washington affairs prevented the 
President from being on hand to dedi- 
cate the dam in memory of “my teach- 
er and counselor.” So a speaker sys- 
tem was connected to the telephone 
allowing the President to address 


This section of S.H. 103 at the Attoyac River had to be relocated and raised 


some 3,000 persons on hand for the 
dedication. 

The ceremonies climaxed a 25-year 
dream for a gigantic water conserva- 
tion, hydroelectric and recreational 
project on the Angelina River. 

President Johnson outlined the ob- 
jectives he said the nation must seek 
in expanding its water conservation 
and recreation. They include control 
of rivers and streams, an ample sup- 
ply of water for agricultural, com- 
mercial and industrial purposes and 
the removal of pollution from rivers 


=~ . ; ~ 


above the existing level to accommodate the Sam Rayburn Reservoir. 


and harbors. Other objectives are the 
development of navigation strength, 
hydroelectric potential and water- 
oriented recreation. 

W. F. Weed, president of the Lower 
Neches Valley Authority and chair- 
man of the dedication committee, ex- 
pressed the committee’s disappoint- 
ment that President Johnson was un- 
able to attend. 

Senator Ralph Yarborough of Aus- 
tin and Congressman Jack Brooks of 
Beaumont were among the principal 
speakers at the dedication. The Presi- 


Alabama-Coushatta 


Indians entertain 


3,000 persons on hand for dedication. 


DEDICATED BY 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


MAY 1965 
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dent acknowledged Representative 
Brooks’ hard work in making the new 
reservoir a reality. 

At the same site eight years ago, 
Senator Yarborough, speaking at 
ground-breaking ceremonies, com- 
pared the project with “the freeing 
of the slaves” and “the coming of the 
railroad.” 

The Highway Department has de- 
veloped long range plans for build- 
ing 238 miles of new roads to serve 
the Sam Rayburn Dam, Toledo Bend, 
and Dam “B” reservoirs. Estimated 
cost for the giant plan is $7.6 million. 
More than 117 miles of new roads will 
be built in the Sam Rayburn Reservoir 


area, at a cost of some $3.4 million. 

Sam Rayburn will be the largest 
man-made lake in surface area in 
Texas, with 560 miles of shoreline. 
The U, S. Army Corps of Engineers 
has predicted the lake will attract 
around three million visitors annual- 
ly within three years. The Corps is 
developing 15 recreational areas with 
boat ramps, picnic tables, shelters and 
toilet facilities to take care of the ex- 
pected crowds. Design and construc- 
tion of the dam was under the super- 
vision of the Fort Worth District. 

Nearly two years after Rayburn’s 
death in 1961, and five years after 
construction had begun on the McGee 


Sailboats are already sailing the rising water in the huge reservoir. This is how the lake looked May 8. 


Bend Dam, Congress changed the 
name of the project to Sam Rayburn 
Dam and Reservoir. Representative 
Jack Brooks sponsored the name 
change bill in the House and Senator 
Yarborough handled the measure in 
the Senate. 

When completed, the Toledo Bend 
and Sam Rayburn reservoirs will be 
the 13th and 14th largest man-made 
lakes in the nation. Toledo Bend will 
be built on the Sabine River between 
Texas and Louisiana. Their develop- 
ment will provide the ingredients 
needed for tremendous industrial and 
recreational growth in East and 
Southeast Texas. 


The Angelina River Bridge on S.H. 147 is only part of the major highway re- 
location job completed for the Sam Rayburn Reservoir area. 


The FM Program for 1965 


The Texas Highway Commission has approved a 911.2- 
mile farm-to-market roadbuilding program for the 1965 
fiscal year beginning in September. The program will 
include 207 individual projects in 153 counties and will 
cost an estimated $23.5 million. 

This action brings the total designated FM system to 
37,779 miles, of which 35,026 had been built by April 
30. Another 773 miles were under construction on that 
date. 

The farm to market road program is an annual under- 
taking of the Texas Highway Department as provided 
by State law. Total cost of the 1965 program is approxi- 
mately one-half million dollars more than the basic 
statutory requirement of $23 million. 

The system of farm to market roads now represents 
approximately 56.7 per cent of the designated 66,518- 
mile state-maintained highway system. Present projections 
call for an ultimate system of 50,000 miles. 

The Texas FM system is the most sophisticated and 
highly developed rural highway network in the nation. So 
extensive is the Texas farm to market system that it is 
equivalent to 114 times the total combined mileage of the 
entire state-maintained highway systems of the six New 
England states—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mass- 
achusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 

A school bus can operate at least two cents a mile 


cheaper on a paved FM road than on a dusty or muddy 
county-maintained road. Through the use of the state 
roads, mail service is improved and children are trans- 
ported to school more safely and more cheaply. 

More than 8,000 busses carry nearly 456,000 Texas 
youngsters to classes over more than one-half million 
miles of streets and highways each school day. The Texas 
Education Agency estimates that most of these young 
people travel over FM roads for a part or all of their 
daily trip to and from classes. 

Rural mail carriers drive nearly 50,000 miles on farm 
to market roads each day. 

Traffic on the state’s FM roads ranges from a low of 
25 vehicles a day to 15,000 to 20,000 vehicles each day. 
The average is 330. As the population movement in Texas 
has been into urban areas in the last 15 years, city dwellers 
have made “market to farm” roads of the FM routes as 
they have sought weekend pleasure away from the cities. 

Total cost of the present FM system, including initial 
cost, improvement and betterment, amounts to about $830 
million. Much of the increased cost of construction and 
maintenance has resulted from the higher type of con- 
struction and traffic service demanded by modern traffic. 
Some of the FM roads are four-lane, divided with paved 
shoulders and other refined features undreamed of 15 


years ago. Mf 
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MORE BEAUTY 


Dallas Morning News notes—'Road- 
side parks and highway plantings along 
state and federal highways in Texas are 
among the more notable in the nation. 
The Texas Good Roads Association re- 
ports in its latest monthly statistical di- 
gest that these two aspects of highway 
beautification now take only 1.27 per 
cent of the highway department's annual 
maintenance budget of slightly more 
than $60 million. ... "The Texas 
Highway Department has long had out- 
standing success in developing both 
roadside parks and plantings. A doubling 
of its present figure for both would still 
be small compared with over-all main- 
tenance costs. Undoubtedly, the Texas 
Highway Department could make an 
even more impressive showing if federal 
road funds for this purpose were chan- 
neled to it."' 


EYES ON TEXAS 


The Postmasters Gazette Magazine 
has eyes on Texas: ''The laws of the Lone 
Star State do not compel their highway 
department to maintain the rural mail 
boxes and turnouts on their state high- 
ways. These services are provided be- 
cause it is the policy of the Texas State 
Highway Department. Not only do they 
want to beautify their network of State 
highways covering their wide 
spaces, but they also desire to make 
them as safe as possible for the many 
rural carriers who deposit and collect 
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mail the length and breadth of their 
state. 

"Their department will construct and 
furnish free of charge rural mail box 
supports to all mail box owners located 
on State maintained highways. Too, they 
will furnish the paint and will stencil the 
name of the individual, route and box 
number in black on each mail box, unless 
the individual prefers to add his own 
personal touch. Even the flags on the 
boxes are painted in red. . 

Fortunate indeed are the postmasters 
with rural routes on these highways for 
no plans will be necessary for ‘National 
Rural Mail Box Improvement Week.’ The 
State of Texas has the situation well in 
hand on a year-round basis.” 


HIGHWAY PART OF OUR CITY 


In the Hillsboro Evening Mirror, Jim 
Barnhill comments—''January 5, 1965, 
will be remembered as the day that 
Highway I.H. 35 bypassed the city of 
lillsoorommanae. 

"In most cases we at the newspaper 
and on the streets refer to it as ‘the by- 
pass.’ Actually it is no longer a bypass. 
It is now a part of the city. In fact the 
|.H. 35 highway now bisects the city of 
Hillsboro. When the city fathers extend- 
ed the city limits out to Hill Junior Col- 
lege the highway, without moving an 
inch, became a part of the town... . 

"With four business announcements in 
the past few weeks, the highway has pro- 
ceeded to outbuild the present road. 

Now all the sidewalk experts are pre- 
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dicting great things for Hillsboro and 
its new highway. Visions of luxury motels, 
shopping centers, service stations, and 
sugar plums are dangling in the visions 
of our people. U. S. News and World 
Report predicted a year ago that Hills- 
boro is in one of the largest growth 
areas in the entire United States... . 

"In the meantime we're having a bar- 
rel of fun writing stories and taking pic- 
tures of all the activities that are not 
only taking place on the highway but 
all over the city of Hillsboro. It's the 
town that's come alive in '65!" 


A GROWING NEED 


San Angelo Standard-Times urges— 
"Roads are important as means of com- 
of freight 
and for the comings and goings of a 


munication, transportation 
larger population. ... 

"We need to pay growing attention 
to the building of highway connecting 
links because our tomorrows will con- 
tinue to provide transportation conges- 
tion, adding to hazards that can mean 
more traffic deaths. 

"The restoration of old landmarks in 
Texas, the building of lakes and recrea- 
the refurbishing of old 
forts and the growth of our population 


tion centers, 


all call for better and more extensive 
highway planning. We need a highway 
network second to none in the South- 
west, and three interstate roadways serv- 
ing this area are key links in such a pro- 
gram. 


A Chili Bow! for San Antonio? 


Construction Begins on Largest Contract 


PRS largest contract ever let by 

the Texas Highway Department 

has been awarded to H. B. Zachry 

Company of San Antonio for a mam- 

moth, intricate interchange of I.H. 
10 and I.H. 37 in San Antonio. 

Low bid for the four-level inter- 
change was $9,720,749.19. Engineer- 
ing costs run the total somewhere 
around $10.7 million. It is one of the 
largest contracts ever let on the Inter- 
state system in the United States. 

The interchange will cover a 16- 
block area. It will consist of 27 grade 
separation structures, flexible base, 
asphaltic concrete pavement, and 
lighting and irrigation systems. More 
than two million cubic yards of earth 
have to be moved by December out 
of the interchange area to another 
route construction site. 

I.H. 37 will run south out of San 
Antonio to Corpus Christi. I.H. 10 
passes through the city, and it will 
extend from Orange in East Texas to 
El Paso in the west. 

District Engineer R. O. Lytton said 
planning had been stepped up to pro- 
vide expressway routes for HemisFair 
traffic in 1968. All right of way just 
east of the HemisFair area will be 


Highway Department engineers 
touched up this aerial photo to show 
how the four-level interchange of 
I.H. 10—I.H. 37 in San Antonio will 
look when it is completed. I.H. 37 
runs from near the lower left side of 
the picture to the upper right. 


cleared but no construction will be 
started there until after the fair, he 
said. 

“This will provide a huge public 
parking area just east of the fair,” 
Lytton said. He said an eight-lane ex- 
pressway will feed traffic right into 
the parking area. “Traffic will be able 
to get to HemisFair on an express- 


way,” he said, “even from Austin— 
by way of I.H. 10—with little loss of 
mileage.” 


The new four-level interchange will 
allow traffic to move from one ex- 
pressway to another at full speed. 
Cables will be run underground so 
that huge trees along the route will be 
preserved. At one point on the right 
of way, the telephone company will 
have to splice 20,000 small wires in 
relocating cable. 

Supervising Resident Engineer 
Thomas J. Walthall is project engi- 
neer for the big job. @ 
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Forty years ago the statue of Thomas Jefferson Rusk in the center of Hen- 
derson's busiest intersection looked down on tin Lizzies and an occasional horse 
and buggy. Traffic appears congested on South Main even ‘way back in 1925. 


Hendersom’s 


FACE HEFEEING 


Means 


Smooth Sailing 
for 


Traffic 


Photographs courtesy of Odell Poovey. 


Travis Brooks, Associate Traffic Engineer 
Henderson, District 10 


OR MANY YEARS Thomas Jefferson Rusk, per- 

sonified in bronze, gazed on the town of Henderson 
in District 10 from his pedestal in the square where the 
town’s main streets intersect. In recent times the view 
from the statue was a disturbing one, a view of increased 
turmoil of through traffic and parked automobiles that 
in the fall of 1964 led Mayor Odell Poovey to request that 
the Highway Department conduct a traffic survey. 

District 10 traffic engineers heeded the call, and soon 
unveiled a traffic problem unusual in this day: There 
was a bottleneck, and Thomas Jefferson Rusk was it. 
Their first recommendation was that he make way for 
progress. 

The town square, site of the previous courthouse for 
Henderson, was more rectangular than square, having di- 
mensions of about 180 by 370 feet. Traffic engineers 
recommended that the four quadrants of the square be 
made into parking lots, thereby bringing the four main 
streets to one intersection in the center of town. An essen- 
tial to the plan was removal of the statue. After debating 
the issue, Henderson’s City Council approved unanimously, 
and Thomas Jefferson Rusk was moved to the lawn of 
the present Rusk County Courthouse. 

The cleared square and the highway routes leading 
from it within a two-block radius received a hot mix 
overlay. Highway Department maintenance forces con- 
structed approximately 2,000 linear feet of curbing, using 
a portable curb machine. The islands were backfilled with 
concrete and reinforcing steel. As state employes poured 
the concrete, city workers set the standards for parking 
meters. 

The city also installed 1,200 traffic buttons for pedes- 
trian crosswalks, and the Highway Department striping 
crew painted parking lane lines, stop bands, curbs, and 
traffic lane lines. 

The City of Henderson reimbursed the state for the 
curbing and for that portion of the asphaltic concrete over- 
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lay placed on the areas now used for off-street parking. 

Installation of traffic signals by the city will complete 
the project, but will by no means end the improvements 
and face lifting program for Henderson. Many city 
streets and alleys near the central business district have 
received a new hot mix overlay and have had old broken 
curbs replaced with new curb and gutter sections. Property 
owners have renovated several old buildings, thereby con- 
tributing their share to the improved appearance of Hen- 
derson. “Every improvement leads to other improve- 
ments,” declared Mayor Poovey. 

The days when tin Lizzies were parked around the 
old courthouse in the center of the main streets will long 
be remembered. Also long remembered as bygone days will 
be scenes of late-model automobiles finding their way 
through town around the statue of General T. J. Rusk. 
The veteran of San Jacinto has made another contribution 
to Rusk County. Long may he rest contented on the court- 
house lawn. 
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Until the recent move, the statue of General Rusk faced 


South Main Street where it was used as a turning point 
for traffic. The parking arrangement, with meters in the 
middle of the street and next to the sidewalks, permitted 
only one-way traffic east and west. 


The public square is now a broad, open expanse for a smooth flow of traffic. 


A Diller, a Dollar, an Abilene Scholar 


“*,.. and now, 


Sojourner Aid” 


| AM SENDING this money to fix the highways 
with.” 

That was the brief letter sent by Kent Sojourner of 
Abilene to the Texas Highway Department main office in 
Austin. Enclosed was a dollar bill. 

This unusual act triggered a quick response in Austin. 
Who was this Kent Sojourner? What had prompted him 
to send a dollar to the Highway Department? Had some- 
one told him the Department was soliciting contributions? 
Was there a pothole in front of his house? 

Kent Sojourner turned out to be a bright, generous 
eight-year-old whose explanation was simple: 

“We studied that a long time ago roads used to be 
just gravel and stuff like that. And there were Model T’s 
instead of modern cars. Now the roads are made of thick 
cement and are pretty and real wide. And they are safer, 
with posts and guards, and reflectors showing curves and 
white lines.” 

Kent wrote the Department because he was studying 
roads and travel at school. 

“Texas roads are real good,” said Kent. “They have 
roadside parks and all kinds of stuff. So I just wanted 
to help build some of the highways.” 

Kent’s dollar might seem rather insignificant next to 
the $475,000,000 received last year in highway revenues 
—hbut not at all. 

First, State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer wrote the boy 
to express his appreciation for the boy’s interest in better 
highways. Next, a state-wide press release publicized the 
story. 

Finally, District Engineer Jake Roberts in Abilene 
planned an informal ceremony at highway headquarters in 
Abilene. 

“Mr. Greer got your letter, Kent, and he was very 
appreciative,” Roberts told Kent. “Now we have Texas 
highway aid, federal aid, county aid, city aid... and So. 
journer aid. 

“But under the law, the Department can’t accept So- 
journer aid, much as we appreciate it. So we invited you 
out here to thank you and have some fun, and return your 
dollar.” 

Honored along with Kent at District 8 Headquarters of 
the Highway Department were his mother, Mrs. Jimmie 
W. Sojourner, an elementary school teacher in Abilene, 


Photograph courtesy of Abilene Reporter-News. 


District Engineer Jake Roberts inspects a dollar bill before 
returning it to Kent Sojourner of Abilene. Kent had sent 
the dollar "to fix the highways with." 


and his 10-year-old brother Scott. Kent’s father owns a 
drilling company in Abilene. 

“This is an unusual and stimulating occurrence,” Rob- 
erts continued. To Kent’s mother, he remarked, “In my 
34 years with the Department, this is the first time such 
a thing has happened. You should be very proud, Mrs. 
Sojourner.” 

Mrs. Sojourner was more than proud: “Well, [’m as- 
tounded. We had no idea Kent had written.” 

Unfolding a crisp new dollar bill, Roberts continued, 
“This may not be the same dollar you sent, Kent, but it’s 
a pretty good looking dollar . . . Now let’s take a tour of 
the grounds and see how the Highway Department ticks 
... It won’t cost you but a dollar,” he teased. 

In a letter to Greer, Roberts wrote, “It was a pleasure 
to visit with Kent Sojourner, his brother Scott, and his 
mother. We returned the dollar to him and expressed the 
thanks of the Highway Department for his keen interest 
in our highway system. 

“Really this was a memorable day in my experience 
with the Highway Department. The boy is ‘sharp as a 
tack.’ We closed shop for a little while here in the District 
Office and arranged for the employes to be present for 
the occasion. To talk with this youngster about highways 
and to tease him a little bit is stimulating and invigorating. 
I thoroughly enjoyed the occasion. I wished you could 


have been here.” @ 


Preis 
A PAIR 


of personalized 
plates 


“HOWDY!” 

Don’t be startled if an approaching 
automobile greets you in this manner 
next fall . . . Texas license plates 
have a new look. There'll also be a 
car on Texas roads sporting a neigh- 
borly “HI YALL” on the plates, and 
another, more sedate, greeting you 
with a “HELLO.” If it’s affection 
you're after look for “XXXXXX.” 

You may also find a not-so-friend- 
ly car — there’s one in the Lone 
Star State destined to growl a men- 
acing “GRRR” at all comers. And 
what will happen when “AGGIE 1” 
and “HOOK ’EM” meet? A collision 
course? We shudder to contemplate 
that encounter. What they’ll need is 
“HELP.” 
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Tommie Pinkard 
Travel and Information Division 


There are about 90 million license 
plates in the United States this year, 
and a good many of them in Texas 
will be “UNIQUE,” come September. 
Personalized license plates for Texas 
motorists are selling like hot cakes, 
and by this fall there will be an es- 
timated 50,000 of them on Texas auto- 
mobiles. 

Businessmen already treasure the 
idea of personalized plates both for 
advertising (“I FIX TV,” “INSURE,” 
“INVEST”) and as business gifts. 
The car bearing the plates reading 
“ASTHMA” belongs to a physician, 
and the one with “I PUTT’ plates 
must belong to a golfer. “BUGS” says 
the exterminator, “OIL,” gushes the 
geologist, “LEADER” proclaims the 


state senator, and the stamp dealer 
gets in his licks with “STAMPS.” 

The Texas State Legislature is re- 
sponsible for this popular fund-rais- 
ing plan. A bill passed during the 
1965 session of the Legislature and 
signed by Governor Connally auth- 
orizes issuance of the personalized 
plates upon payment of a $10 charge 
in addition to the regular auto regis- 
tration charges. A 50-cent handling 
fee for each $10 plate will go directly 
to the Motor Vehicle Division of the 
Texas Highway Department to cover 
the extra costs of making the plate, 
and the $9.50 balance will be paid in- 
to the State’s General Fund. The meas- 
ure may raise as much as $5 million; 
money that will help finance the ex- 
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Robert W. Townsley Jr., director of the Motor Vehicle 
Division, Texas Highway Department (right) and Joe L. 
Stevens, President of the Tax Assessor-Collectors Asso- 


panded Texas program for tourism, 
recreation, and state parks. 

Add to the monetary benefit to the 
state the boon to the individual auto 
owner. Instead of taking what comes 
he now has the opportunity to exer- 
cise his ingenuity along with his wal- 
let to select for his plate the letters 
or numerals (or a combination of 
both) that mean the most to him. And 
that plate will be reserved for his use 
in succeeding years if his renewal ap- 
plication is submitted with the $10 
special fee by January 1 of the new 
year. 

There are, of course, a few re- 
strictions. Obviously, only one set of 
plates of a kind may be issued, and it 
is on a first come—first serve basis. 
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BETO. 


There is room on the plate for no 
more than six digits or letters, and 
the combination must not conflict with 
the regular numbering system for li- 
cense plates. For example, the regular 
plates for automobiles have three let- 
ters followed by two or three numer- 
als; therefore, the personalized plate 
cannot have this combination. Also, 
objectionable words or initials will 
not be permitted. 
These few 


cramped the style of Texas’ imagina- 


restrictions haven’t 
tive motorists, however. Although a 
few applications have been turned 
down because of the conflict with the 
regular numbering system, only one 
has been rejected because its message 
was objectionable, according to Motor 


ciation of Texas, exhibit samples of personalized prestige 
license plates now available for Texas motorists. The occa- 
sion was the 1965 conference of the Association. 


Vehicle Division Director Robert W. 
Townsley Jr. (“BOB” on his personal 
truck’s new license plate). By June 
15, more than 1,350 applications had 
been approved for the personalized 
plates, and 30 to 50 are still being 
processed each day. 

It’s interesting to learn just what 
Texans want on their plates when they 
have the opportunity to make a choice. 
An overwhelming number of them 
select their own name or initials for 
their personal cars. If they have two 
cars, the problem is just a little more 
complicated. For example, it has been 
solved by some motorists simply by 
numbering them “SMITH 1” and 
“SMITH 2” Another owner, who pre- 
ferred initials, ordered “AJP” for his 
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own auto and “MRS AJP” for his 
wife’s. And, of course, there is one 
“HIS” and “HERS” combination, as 
well as “OURS.” 


Other legends for personalized 
plates are nicknames: “FAT DAD” 
and “TIGER,” for instance. You may 
also come upon a “JINX,” (watch out 
for that one) or “AMAZON.” 

College loyalties being what they 
are in Texas, it’s not surprising that 
many plates ballyhoo an alma mater. 
There’s “UT X *1,” “UT NO 1,” and 
“HOOK EM,” opposed to “AGGIE 1” 
and “SMU 1.” 

Many motorists are proud of their 
hometown, as witness “CANYON,” 
“BIG-D.~ “AUSTIN, ste ASU 
“UVALDE,” and even “IMPACT.” 
That applicant’s second choice was 
“6 PACK” .. . It’s still available, if 
you're interested. 

Personalized license plates make ex- 
cellent gifts for family and friends. 
Because of this, there is one man in 
Midland who is in torment—he called 
the Motor Vehicle Division long dis- 
tance four times the day personalized 
plates were first offered and has 
called at least once a day ever since. 
“T can’t get any work done,” he 
complains. “All I want to do is think 
up names for license plates for my 
friends.” 

It’s evolved into quite a hobby for 
the Midland fitting a 
friend’s interests and personality to a 


gentleman, 


particular license plate, and he has 
ordered several. “TOP DOG” for his 
friend the kennel owner, “TEXAN 1,” 
“KISMET,” and “COLLIE” are a 
few. 

For your wife’s birthday, what 
could be nicer than a license plate for 
her car bearing her name or anniver- 
sary date? One man chose “40 
SOON,” but that isn’t exactly what we 
had in mind. 

One Houstonian who is an inveter- 
ate poker player is in for a surprise on 
his birthday in September. He will 
receive a personalized plate designed 
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Charles G. Davis (left) Assessor-Collector, Bexar County (San Antonio), pre- 
sents a check for $1,070 to Robert Townsley for personalized license plates 
ordered by employes of Davis’ office. 


by his brother to show the best poker 
hand he could get on the license, 
“AKQJ10.” 

Plates announcing call letters are 
popular with stations. A 
bottling company in Waco has 
purchased plates reading “7 UP” and 
“7 UP 1,” and automobile dealers 
over the state are having a heyday. 
If you can’t tell what make that *65 
model is, check the plate. It may read 
“CHEVY,” “FORD sl aae le BIRDS 
or even “HERTZ 1.” A florist in 
Dallas selected “FLOWER,” and the 
Sands Motel has “SANDS.” 

“ASTRO 1” advertises a fruit juice 
drink sold in Dallas, not the Houston 
baseball team, and “WAKING” is not 
the current condition of the driver, 
but his initials and surname. “MON- 
EY” isn’t what 
yearns for, but his name, and “FOS- 
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another motorist 
SIL” doesn’t refer to the registrant’s 
age but his business. “PARADE” 
stands for a popular Texas magazine, 
not a military command. 

According to Stanly Elkins, Statis- 
tician III for the Motor Vehicle Divi- 
sion, close to half the applications 
for personalized plates received by 


the Division so far have come from 
the Dallas area. He attributes this to 
the publicity given by the Dallas 
newspapers. Harris and Tarrant 
County tax assessor-collector’s offices 
report that they are passing out ap- 
plications in great numbers. Elkins’ 
office is an exciting place to be right 
now .. . you never know what the 
next application might say. Texans’ 
imaginations are as boundless as 
other Texas attributes. 

Elkins says they still don’t know 
what “MAY 3” or “B*1” means, but 
they couldn’t bear not knowing what 
“TWWDHO” stood for . . . it turned 
out to be a wise slogan for a fore- 
man: “If you won’t work, don’t hire 
out.” 

If you are inspired to part with $10 
for a good cause, to promote tourism 
and better roadside facilities in Texas 
and to get your own two cents worth 
in to boot, design your own license 
plate. Full particulars and application 
forms are available at county tax as- 
sessor-collector’s offices and at the 
Motor Vehicle Division, Texas High- 
way Department, 40th & Jackson, 
Austin. @ 
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40 Years 


Personnel Division 
_ Fred T. Bennett, Personnel and Wage Administrator 


District 18 
Roy A. Brown, Skilled Laborer 


35 Years 


District | 
Cecil C. Cagle, Supervising Resident Engineer 


District 4 
Reuben Bewley, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
Cecil F. Fonti, Shop Foreman II 
Clyde D. Friou, Skilled Laborer 


District 10 
Neal B. Hart, Skilled Laborer 
Frank Stewart, Skilled Laborer 


District 12 
Hurshel B. Lummus, Skilled Laborer 
Barney Lunsford, Skilled Laborer 


District 14 
Eugene H. Volz, Skilled Laborer 
District 19 


Andrew L. Simmons, Skilled Laborer 
District 24 
Jose G. Diaz, Skilled Laborer 
30 Years 
District 3 


Clarence C. Watkins, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 6 


Elmer L. Harvick, Skilled Laborer 
John P. Scannell, Engineering Aide IV 


District 12 
Avery Wisby, Chief Bridge Tender 
District 13 


James O. Marshall, Skilled Laborer 
Elmar F. Reinhard, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 16 
Herbert L. Tindle, Skilled Laborer 
District 17 


Hayward O. Caldwell, Maintenance Construction Foreman II 


District 20 
Elvie E. Busby, Shop Foreman II 


District 21 
Sixto S. Barrera, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 25 
Virgil J. McGee, District Engineer 
25 Years 
District 4 
Johnie B. Sikes, Skilled Laborer 


District 8 
Hubert S. Neal, Skilled Laborer 


District 13 
Holger M. Hansen, Skilled Laborer 


District 14 
Travis A. Long, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 16 


Tommie L. Edwards, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


RETIREMENTS 


District 4 
Oscar E. Brown, Skilled Laborer 
Haskell Smith, Skilled Laborer 


District 6 
Cresencio Jasso, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 7 
Ira E. Coots, Inspector I 


District 8 
Dwight L. Carman, Stock Clerk III 
Allen R. Clardy, Skilled Laborer 
District 9 
Roy E. Benson, Skilled Laborer 
Joseph /f. Brown, Senior Resident Engineer 
\ District 24 
David F. Law, Inspector II 
District 25 
William J. Wilson, Skilled Laborer 
George M. Wood, Maintenance Construction Foreman III] 


Houston Urban Office 
Kathleen W. Savoy, Senior Office Assistant 
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To Mexico by Ferry 


RO 


What 
a Way 
0 Go 


Frank Lively, Editor 
TEXAS HIGHWAYS 


I TURNED OFF the main high- 
way onto the farm road and 
headed south toward the Rio Grande. 
A sign on the right proclaimed “Los 
Ebanos 1, Intl. Ferry 2.” My destina- 
tion was the international ferry. I 
wanted to get a look at the last hand- 
pulled ferry on the U. S. border. 

The road twisted through dry, dusty 
mesquite and ebony trees. One mile 
farther on, a small sign declared the 
end of state maintenance. It was on 


the edge of the village of Los Ebanos. 
I drove a Z-path through the town 
and came suddenly to the white, frame 
U. S. customs station. About 50 yards 
beyond was the Rio Grande. 

I stopped the car, gathered my 
camera and lenses, and headed for the 
ferry landing visible under the jutting 
roof of the customs station. A nar- 
row dirt road sloped to the edge of 
the water. Two men sat under a 
thatched leanto near the ferry land- 


Heave ho. Four men supply the power to pull this ferry across the Rio Grande 
at Los Ebanos. It is the only hand-pulled ferry on the United States border. 
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ing. There was a battered table with 
remains of a meal still in sight. The 
man in the khaki pants and checkered 
shirt looked like the boss. I told him 
I worked for the Texas Highway De- 
partment and wanted to take a few 
pictures of ferry operations. 

His eyes were hidden behind sun 
glasses. 

“You spic Spanish?” he grunted. 

I thought, hoo boy, it’s going to 
be one of those days. 

I said, “Poquito.” It seemed to 
please him a little. I took the Leica 
out of its case and began shooting 
pictures of the men pulling the ferry 
back and forth across the Rio Grande. 

Five men supplied power to trans- 
port the wooden barge along a steel 
cable on the upriver side. The ferry 
carries only two vehicles and a few 
passengers at a time. A pulley system 
of steel cables is attached near each 
end of the barge. The cables in turn 
run to another cable stretched over- 
head from bank to bank. A fixed rope, 
anchored on each bank, runs about 
shoulder high on the same side of 
the ferry. The pullers tug on the rope 
slowly to propel the ferry smoothly 
across the muddy river. The 200-foot 
trip takes only a minute or two. 

I jumped aboard to take a few 
pictures of the men in action. After we 
reached the Mexican side, there were 
no customers so we settled down to 
wait. One of the men brought out a 
watermelon; another produced a 
switch blade knife and deftly cut the 
melon into parts. I 
couldn’t understand what they were 
saying, but I could tell by their sign 


eight equal 


language I was welcome to a slice. It 
was good. 

With my limited Spanish, I learned 
the pullers work an eight-hour shift, 
don’t get too tired, and haul about 80 


A goat grazes quietly beside a highway sign proclaiming international ferry in 
the Rio Grande Valley. 


vehicles across the river each day. 
They all live in a small village on the 
Mexican side. They were real hams 
when it came to having their pictures 
taken. Without my wanting them to, 
they all lined up and insisted I take 
another picture. 

The next two customers came on 
foot. Then two caballeros from Mex- 
ico City came through U. S. customs 
with a new $4,000 sports car. They 
were obsequiously polite. 

Francisco Rivas, toll collector on 
the U.S. side, proved to be a lot 
friendlier than his initial greeting— 
“You spic Spanish?” After I had 
been there awhile, he began to chat 
and he was happy to pose for pic- 
tures. Rivas collects 50 cents per 
vehicle and driver and 10 cents for 
each additional passenger. Customers 
on foot also pay 10 cents each. Rivas 
lives in Los Ebanos and runs the fer- 
ry for the owner, E. B. Reyna of La 
Joya. 


Customs Inspector Jack Page said 
the Los Ebanos crossing is designated 
officially as “Class A” port of entry. 
Los Ebanos, Texas. The small cus- 
toms station and hand-pulled ferry 
may not be what one would think of 
as a Class A station. The classifica- 
tion simply means that any type of 
entry case can be handled at the sta- 
tion. In contrast, Detroit, Michigan’s 
Class B jurisdiction allows the port to 
handle only crewmen off international 
vessels. 

Page said about three times as 
many persons cross here than farther 
up the river at Rio Grande City where 
a bridge is being built. 

The inspector said Los Ebanos had 
been the site of heavy smuggling op- 
erations during the Prohibition era. 
Headquarters for the illegal operations 
were located at La Grulla, which lies 
just around the hairpin bend upriver. 
The village was once known as 
“Smugglers Paradise,” and had the 
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reputation as being one of the tough- 
est towns in the country. 

Smugglers found the crossing on 
the Rio Grande such a natural port of 
entry that the government was finally 
forced to set up a ferry operation in 
1951. Page says smuggling into Texas 
now has dropped almost to nothing, 
but that goods are still flowing from 
the U. S. into Mexico. “But that’s none 
of our business,” he said. 

The Los Ebanos crossing entered 
U. S. history in 1845. During the war 
with Mexico, Zachary Taylor’s forces 
crossed there and camped at San 
Miguel a few miles away. In 1874 
Texas Rangers forded the river in 


pursuit of 500 head of cattle that had 


been stolen from the King Ranch. A 
pitched battle with 250 Mexicans en- 
sued. The Rangers used bogus threats 
of reprisal with the U. S. Cavalry 
and secured a promise of return of 
the cattle. 

In recent years the hand-pulled 
ferry has been the scene of tragedy 
and near tragedy. Page said two cars 
have run off the ferry since he began 
working at the station. In 1957 a 
taxi from San Miguel roared down 
the landing and off the ferry. Four 
women passengers drowned. On an- 
other occasion, a car dropped into 
10 feet of water on the Mexican side 
when the driver accidentally put the 
car in reverse. The driver’s wife es- 


Toll collector Francisco Rivas sits in the shade of his leanto waiting for cus- 
tomers. Rivas runs the ferry and hires rope pullers for owner E. B. Reyna. 


Customs Inspector Jack Page waits for vehicle to stop for inspection. Ferry 
landing can be seen behind Page under the overhanging roof. 
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caped safely but he had to be rescued 
and given artificial respiration. 

The flooding Rio Grande also 
creates a problem. In early May of 
this year, heavy rains caused flooding 
which washed out the ferry landing. 
Whenever that happens, people have 
to row across in boats. 

But the hand-pulled ferry and its 
problems will soon belong to the 
past. Owner E. B. Reyna is now lob- 
bying in Mexico City for permission 
to replace the ferry with a bridge. He 
already has permission from the 
United States. 

In a way I hate to see it come. 
It will mark the end of a rather ro- 
mantic era. 


Rope pullers head for the U. S. side of the river. The men work an eight-hour 
shift and claim they do not get too tired from the long "pull." 


fs 


Docking the hand-powered ferry. A pulley system connected to a steel cable 
in the top right of the picture prevents the ferry from floating down river. 
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Te and Frm Our Readers 


Another Honor for Gilchrist 

Gibb Gilchrist, State Highway Engi- 
neer 1924-1925 and 1928-1937, has re- 
ceived one of his profession’s highest 
honors. When the American Society of 
Civil Engineers holds its annual meet- 
ing in Kansas City, Missouri, this Octo- 
ber, Mr. Gilchrist will receive formally 
an honorary membership in the 52,000- 
member society. 

Gilchrist became dean of engineering 
at Texas A&M in 1937 and three years 
later was honored as one of the ten 
outstanding college executives in the 
nation. He became president of Texas 
A&M in 1944, and four years later was 
named the first chancellor of the A&M 
system. He retired in 1953 and has been 
active as a consultant since that time. 

Gilchrist’s latest honor came following 
nomination by the Brazos Branch of the 
Texas Section of the ASCE. He is the 
second honorary member ever chosen 
from this section. 

Under his leadership the Texas High- 
way Department became a model for 


similar organizations. He originated the 


concept of farm to market roads, 
pioneered in the use of aerial photog- 
raphy for route studies, and his roadside 
park program was among the first in the 


nation. 


One Solution 


Beer bottles and cans bearing the 
label of the Adolph Coors Company of 
Golden, Colorado, aren’t often seen these 
days along the highway right of way, 
and for good reason. The company is 
doing its share to prevent littering by 
paying a cent a piece for the return of 
aluminum cans and glass bottles. 

In Colorado and Wyoming alone, the 
customer return of the aluminum cans 
is running 85 per cent of those sold, and 
the bottle return program, started just 
recently, is already 79 per cent effective. 

The company expects to buy back at 
least 35 million of its bottles and cans 
this year, and that’s more than a litter 


bit. 


"ITS NOT WHAT You THINK.. 
09 OVER OW OLD 64." 


.. WE'VE GOT SOME PATCHING TO 


Missouri's Loss—lIexas’ Gain 


Texas may not be quite big enough to 
be all things to all men, but for Mis- 
sourians it once filled a very special 
need. Marshall, in East Texas, served for 
one and one half years as the capital 
of Missouri. 

It was during the Civil War. With the 
battle of Fort Sumter and secession of 
the southern states, federal troops moved 
into Missouri, forcing the state’s pro- 
slavery governor, Claiborn F. Jackson, 
to flee with other state officials into 
neighboring Arkansas. They carried with 
them the state’s official seal. 

Governor Jackson died in Little Rock 
in December, 1862, and Lt. Governor 
Thomas C. Reynolds was sworn into of- 
fice. 

In 1863, seeking a more secure head- 
quarters, Reynolds led his exiles to 
Shreveport, Louisiana. Unable to find 
suitable quarters there, they moved on 
to Marshall where they maintained the 
Missouri capitol until the collapse of the 
Confederacy in the summer of 1865. 
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The better to remember them by: As- 


sistant District Engineer Ralph W. 
Tucker received a Polaroid camera 
along with the well wishes of his Dis- 
trict 5 associates at a retirement lunch- 
eon held in his honor on May 1/4. 


Tucker Retires 


Ralph W. Tucker, assistant district 
engineer in District 5, was guest of honor 
at a luncheon meeting in Lubbock of 
100 district employes and former em- 
ployes. They gathered on May 14 to eat 
barbecue and to wish Tucker well on 
his retirement after 31 years’ service in 
District 5. 

H. Bruce Bryan, formerly district 
maintenance engineer, succeeded Tucker 
when he retired on June 30. Bryan has 
been with the department for 23 years. 
Senior Traffic Engineer James W. King 
will fill Bryan’s shoes as district main- 


tenance engineer. 


Professionals All 


Nine more Highway Department em- 
ployes in District 20 (Beaumont) have 
been certified engineering technicians by 
the National Society of Professional En- 
gineers. 

James D. Baggett, Thomas V. Creek- 
more, and George P. Ruff have been 
certified senior engineering technicians. 

Daniel T. Davis Jr., Daniel Fstrello, 
Calvin P. Irvin, Jr., Donald G. Landry, 
Donald M. Rao, and Billy J. Worden 
have been certified engineering techni- 


cians. 


ae “The Correspondence File 


| Our readers have been writing _. and we're appreciative. Follow- 
‘ing are a few of the letters received recently in the TEXAS HIGH- 


WAYS office that we thought you might enjoy reading. 


From The Netherlands 


“, . . | would like to express my 
gratitude for the way you helped me 
in finding a term of probation-ad- 
dress in Texas. I really was very en- 
thusiastic! 

“J read the magazine you sent to 
me and | found it very interesting, es- 
pecially the part about throwing away 
litter on the roadsides. 

“Thank you again for your en- 
couraging help. 


P. J. van der Ende 
The Hague, Netherlands” 


(Editor's Note: Mr.,van der Ende is 
a student at the Netherlands Col- 
lege for International Commerce and 
is seeking a position as an ‘intern’ 
with an American firm as part of his 
training. His original letter appeared 
in the May issue of TEXAS HIGH- 
WAYS.) 


From Fort Worth 

“Tet me compliment the lovely 
Highway magazine I receive every 
month. Makes me proud of my hus- 
band who worked for you over 20 
years before his death. He had so 
many friends in the Highway De- 
partment, and I am glad and proud 
he had a hand in starting these lovely 


freeways. 


Mrs. Clarence B. Collom 
Fort Worth” 


(Editor's note: Clarence Collom re- 
tired in 1952 after more than 20 
years’ service with the Highway De- 
partment. At the time of his retire- 


ment he was senior urban engineer at 
the Fort Worth Urban Project office.) 


From a Wandering Engineer 


“. » L have shown the film on con- 
struction of the Devils River Bridge 
in Austin, A&M, Beaumont, San An- 
gelo, and the Rotary and Lions Clubs 
here in Del Rio. Someone suggested 
that I have cards printed reading 
‘Have Film Will Travel.’ It has been 
quite an experience and I have en- 
joyed every minute of it. 


G. P. Brown 
Supervising Resident Engineer 


Del Rio” 


From Austin 


“Just a note, Mr. Greer — to let 
you know how much I learned, and 
how much I enjoyed reading, in 
TEXAS HIGHWAYS your address 
given at the International Road Fed- 
eration. 

“We Texans are proud of the great 
highway and farm-to-market road 
system our highway department has 
developed. Also I was most impressed 
with the simply stated philosophy for 
your Department. It is so fair and so 
very effective. 

“We are proud when our out-of- 
state visitors remark or write telling 
us we have the best roads in the coun- 
try — we know they are right! 


Don Epperson 
Executive Director 
Texas Tourist Council 
Austin” 
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The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
In Texas Yet... 


LY) 3-6 — 4 


OY ER THE HIGHNAayYsS 


Comments... from the Traveling Public 


e Several weeks ago we wrote to you 
and included a map on which we had 
marked a route for traveling to San An- 
tonio. We have now returned from a 
very pleasant trip and want this letter 
to express our thanks to your department 
for its help and suggestions. All the 
states along our route had also responded 
to our request. We left with the assur- 
ance that we had chosen a good route, 
and so it was. 

If we can ever be of similar service re- 
garding highways in our state, we will 
be pleased to have an opportunity to do 
so. 

L. W. Empey, District Engineer 
State Highway Commission 

of Wisconsin 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


¢ Our family has just returned from 
a trip to Dallas and I feel compelled to 
write you a fan letter. 

Our trip was a pleasure, thanks to 
your excellent highways and cool, shady, 
and clean roadside parks. 

We have found this to be true during 
most of our travels through and around 
Texas in the last few years, and though 
we have commented about it among our- 
selves, we haven’t taken the time to ex- 
press our appreciation to you. 

Thank you for a pleasant trip. 

Mrs. C. D. Kelly 
Pearland 
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e I would like to express my deepest 
gratitude for the terrific information 
which you have sent me. Every time I am 
asked to write a report on a state I al- 
ways choose Texas because I can always 
be sure I can get all the information that 
I need to write an “A” report. Texas 
can surely be called the state with the 
“big heart” because of its true gener- 
osity and warm friendliness. Thanks to 
all of you and I would like all of you 
to remember that Texas will always be 
my favorite state (next to California). 

A happy report writer, 
Linda Pascucci 
Fresno, California 


e Recently my husband and I spent 
several weeks driving through Texas. We 
enjoyed it tremendously. 

We have traveled extensively through- 
out the United States and have never 
seen a highway system to compare with 
yours. You are to be congratulated for 
having such an excellent highway sys- 
tem. Looking forward to coming back. 

Mrs. Herbert R. Domke 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


¢ Thank you for sending me the 
May issue of TEXAS HIGHWAYS. 

I certainly did enjoy reading your 
report on the opening of the Freeway 
link. 

The article was extremely well writ- 
ten and the photographs were likewise 


excellent although Gail Whitcomb 
(President, Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce) and I do look a little wind- 
blown as a result of the stiff breeze blow- 
ing that day; however, one must expect 
such weather in a coastal paradise such 
as Houston. 

Seriously, the opening of this stretch 
of freeway is an important development 
for our City and the cooperative atti- 
tude of the Highway Department is, of 
course, a continuing source of pleasure 
for me as Mayor. 


Louie Welch, Mayor 


Houston 


e It will soon be vacation time. We 
have planned to go almost around the 
world, First we are going to Corpus 
Christi. We are going swimming. From 
there we are going to Austin to see the 
state capitol. My daddy wants to take 
moving pictures there. I am sure they 
have good roads there. From there we 
are going to Mexico. 

Then to Dallas, and then back home. 
The reason I send you this letter is be- 
cause I wanted you to send me a map. 
Just any kind of map. 

Daniel Cuellar 
Victoria 


P. S. Thank you very much. 


Relax, the natives are friendly. A boy and girl from the Alabama-Coushatta Indian Reservation near 
Livingston pose beside the recently completed Sam Rayburn Reservoir in East Texas. A story about 
the Rayburn dam dedication and highway development in the area can be found on page 8. 


Be ER 


Wagons ho! Bob Burns, of the Sterling City maintenance section, hits the trail for a 


ee Pe gee 


- weekend with the Johnson City Trail Ride. Heading for a July 4 rodeo, riders - " 


started from Lubbock in June and were joined along the way by local residents. 
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